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an eloquent tribute to the Indian Civil Service and to
those ' able and disinterested personages' who * are
content to labour, indifferent to their own fame,
despising the snares of notoriety, provided only that
the honour and moral and material interests of the
British Empire shall extend and flourish'. He drew
an imaginative picture of the conditions of respon-
sibility and discomfort under which these ardent
officials were compelled to work, and in a single
phrase of rhetoric he brought home to his city audience
the disabilities from which they suffered. ' For the
voices/ he said, c of their children are not heard
within their homes.3 This sentence was warmly
applauded, and his peroration was considered at the
time to be among the masterpieces of imperial oratory.
It does not to-day strike us as comparable with Lord
Curzon's magnificent farewell to India, but as a state-
ment of Lord Bufferings own conception of im-
perialism it is arresting enough :

' To our fond imagination, in whatever distant lands
we may be serving, amid all our troubles and anxieties,
England rises to our view as she did to the men of Cressy,
like a living presence, a sceptred isle amid inviolate seas,
a dear and honoured mistress, the mother of a race which
it may truly be said has done as much as any other for
the general moral and material happiness of mankind,
and which has done more than any other to spread abroad
the benefits of ordered liberty and constitutional govern-
ment, which has learnt the secret of gradually weaving
the new material of progress into the outworn tissues
of ancient civilisations, and of reconciling every diversity
of barbarous tribe to the discipline of a properly regulated
existence; whose beneficent and peaceful commercial
flag illumines every sea, and pavilions every shore; whose